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Under fire 

Oliver Stone defends his ‘JFK’ film 
four months before its release 


By Jay Carr 


£ ■ hope my responsibility is ap- 

■ parent in the work,” Oliver 

■ Stone is saying. “But the 

I work cannot be prejudged.” 

■ Stone is talking about a new 
film, “JFK,” that won’t be re- 
leased until Christmas at the earli- 
est. 

Stone just began editing it. But 
he’s doing an interview about it 
now because it’s already succeed- 
ing at one of its goals: It is pro- 
voking a ftirther re-examination of 
the assassination of John F. Ken- 
nedy in Dallas on Nov. 22, 
1963 — an event still shrouded in 
unanswered questions. 

According to a recent Washing- 
ton Post poll, a majority of Amer- 
icans remain convinced that the 
Kennedy killing was the result of a 
conspiracy. The House Select 
Committee on Assassinations 
found that the most likely ex- 
planation: Its 1978 report in effect 
rejected the earlier Warren Com- 
mission verdict that Lee Harvey 
Oswald acted alone. 

Stone, speaking by phone from 
Washington, D.C., where he 
finished filming after shoots in 
Dallas and New Orleans, says the 
movie will offer several possible 
conspiracy scenarios. 

He has already come under at- 
tack for the direction his script 
has taken. Based on a reading of 
one draft — the first of six, Stone 
says— Washington Post reporter 
George Lardner accused Stone of 
handling history sloppily. 

Lardner’ s main gripe was that 
Stone uncritically accepted the 
conspiracy theory of former New 
Orleans District Atty. Jim Gar- 
rison and what Lardner called 
Garrison’s “zany” investigation in 
the mid-*60s (Lardner covered the 
early stages of that investigation). 

The film stars Kevin Costner as 
Garrison, Gary Oldman as Lee 
Harvey Oswald and Tommy Lee 


a* new urieans business- 
man Clay Shaw (Garrison’s tar- 
p |u , s Sissy Spacek, John 
Candy, Jack Lemmon, Waiter 
Matthau, Kevin Bacon, Joe Pesci, 
td Asner and — in a cameo ap- 
pearance as Earl Warren— Gar- 
rison himself, now 69 and a Loui- 
siana appellate judge. 

The attacks on his film haven’t 
caused him to change anything, 
Stone says, “but they’re debilita- 
ting to have to answer to in the 
13th or 16th hour of a long day It 
has made me aware of how sacred 
people s beliefs about the Kennedy 
assassination are to them. I had to 
rethink everything I wrote. It 
made me aware of the level of an- 
tagonism. I had 10 or 12 advisers 
constantly scrutinizing the script. I 
cla nfymg as I went along. ,r 

JW'SJ* te j. e P h °ne, Lardner 
said. Is Oliver Stone ever going 
to shut up? He’s just prolonging 

movi c ^ ntrovers y *° hype his 

Stone warms to his subject as he 
recounts the history of incomplete 
investigations. 

, Th e Warren Commission never 
had access to the CIA and FBI 
am was reported to them by 
Allen Dulles,” the former CIA di- 
rector who served on the Warren 
Commission. 

“He said, ‘Believe me,’ and they 


did. The House Select Committee 
on Assassinations was terribly in- 
complete as well.” 

For instance, he says, the com- 
mittee wouldn’t let the Parkland 
Hospital doctors, who treated 
Kennedy in the minutes after he 
was shot, “see the autopsy photos 
to verify that the wounds were the 
same as they saw in Dallas that 
day. The Parkland doctors une- 
quivocally described a hole in the 
back of the head. Yet the official 
autopsy photos show the head in- 
tact.” 

Unlike the Warren Commission 
(which favored the theory that 
Oswald fired three times) and the 
House committee (which con- 
cluded that it was most likely that 
four shots were fired), Stone’s 
script allows for six shots. This, he 
says, extrapolates from acoustical 
research done for the House com- 
mittee. 

To judge any film from the 
reading of a script, even the draft 
actually used, is a mistake; camera 
angles, lighting, framing and edit- 
ing can influence the tone and 
even the content of a film as 
much as words, Stone says. 

One possibility is that the 
finished film will be color-coded, 
with different stock for flashbacks, 
for instance. “A lot will depend on 
the editing, what stays, what 
goes,” Stone says. 

“I’m trying for a three-hour 
film. It should be a 12-hour film.” 
Either way. Stone says, “You have 
to composite time, characters and 
events. Shakespeare took liberties 
with ‘Richard HI.’ Orson Welles 
did, too, with William Randolph 
Hearst in ‘Citizen Kane.* I feel 
I’ve behaved responsibly. . . . But 
we’re not doing a documentary.” 

In a way, “JFK” is the fourth 
and most complex in a tetralogy 
of films — the others being “Pla- 
toon,” “Bom on the Fourth of 
July” and “The Doors”— Stone 
has made about the ’60s, the key 
decade in his life and the one he 
considers has shaped the rest of 
the American century. 

He was impelled to make this 
film. Stone says, because “aside 
from it being a hell of a story, as a 
dramatist I was fascinated' by a 
crime emanating from a small 
city, New Orleans, and assuming 
international proportions.” 
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